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ABSTRACT 

An initial study phase dealing with the suitability oi the 
revised (19<S5) Student Descriptive Ouestic^nnaire 
(SDO) assessed the accuracy of student self-report for 
that instrument and found it to be of sufficient accuracy 
to fulfill its intended purposes. This second phase of 
study examines the adequacy of the revised SDO in 
terms of the predictive validity of its student acadeniic 
self-report information against a criterion of first-year 
college achievement (GPA). 

Findings indicate that the validities are consonant 
with earlier study results using the original version of the 
SDQ, as well as with other similar self-report instru- 
ments used with college applicants. This was evident in 
overall magnitudes of the validities obtained, the preci- 
sion of prediction in multiple regression equations, and 
in differences between validities for school-reported and 
student-reported high school academic achievement (as 
GPA and class rank). Multiple regression correlations 
and their associated regression weights were used to con- 
trast validities for school- and student-report prediction 
models. These results indicated slight but consistent su- 
periority for the school-reported information. In multi- 
ple prediction based on either school- or student- 
reported information, apparent differences were found; 
( 1 ) in the relative contributions of the predictor variables 
(SAT-V, SAT-M. and high school academic achieve- 
ment); (2) in the relative importance of the predictors 
for subgroups based on race and, to a lesser extent, on 
sex; and in differing roles for high school GPA and 
class rank as academic predictor variables. 

Other predictive validities were explored for SDO 
information involving students* academic self-concept 
and student-reported grades in separate high school 
subject-matter areas. Differential validities based on 
groups defined by high .school academic curriculum 
(i.e., niath 'science vs. non-math science) in ccui junc- 
tion with intended choice of college academic major 
were also examined. 



BACKGROUND AND PURPOSE 

This report represents the second of two study phases 
dealing with the value of the information provi-'.^d m 
the Student Descriptive Questionnaire (SDQ), Phase I 
dealt with the accuracy of student (SDQ) item response 
(Freebcrg. 1988). Phase II assesses the validity of stu- 
dent academic self-report data in terms of the predic- 
tion of future (i.e., college) academic achievement. 

The widely used SDQ. which is completed by appli- 
cants who enroll in the C'ollcgc Board's Admissic^is 
Testing Program (ATP), was initially incorporated m 
the ATP in 1971. It has since undergone significant 



rc’ isions, which are found in a version that was first 
administered in 19(S5 (College Board, 1985). Although 
prior research regarding the value of the original ver- 
sion of the questionnaire — as well as cUher similar stu- 
dent self-report instruments — has been extensive and 
well documented (Baird, 197h; Don ion, 1984), changes 
in SDQ content and format w-ould dictate the need tc^ 
assess the revised form in terms of its adequacy as a 
measurement tool and the comparability of any such 
results to previous research findings. In the first study 
phase, dealing with student response accuracy, it was 
found that for a set of SDQ items ev'idcncc for the 
veracity of the information provided was sufficient to 
conclude that the instrument is one that "should be 
applicable to a number of educational purposes for 
which student hiographic-'d information has been used 
in the past" (Freeborg, 1988). That conclusion was 
based on two approaches to defining accuracy. One 
dealt with those items of student self-report for which 
\erifying, external information sources were available 
(e.g.. high schend grades, race ethnicity, parental in- 
come. citizenship status, and application for financial 
aid). The second approach examined internal response 
consistency for pairs of items dealing with logically com- 
parable forms of information that would produce ex- 
pected consistenc\, or similarity, of response (e.g., 
years of total course w'ork in a subject area should 
match the sum of years — reported elsewhere in the 
c|uestionnaire — of spccitic • courses taken within that 
same subject area). 

Given the evidence for usable lc\’cls of student ac- 
curacy of self-report, as well as results that were gener- 
ally comparable to previous research findings on the 
topic, an appropriate next step is to consider the ade- 
quacy of SDQ responses in terms of their predictive 
validity — specifically, the extent to which student re- 
port of academic information is of value for predicting 
future academic performance. The primary appianicli to 
examining predictive validity will, as in most prior re- 
search on this topic, deal with the role of student- 
reported high school academic performance (grades 
and class rank) as predictors of college achievement in 
the form of first-year college grade-point average 
(GPA). Within that approach, the study will consider: 
(1) the levels of prediction achieved using student- 
rcpcM tcd high school academic performance data in con- 
trast to data obtained from school records; (2) the rela- 
tive contribution to validity of high school academic 
performance data (school- and student-reported) when 
compared with standardized admission lest scores in a 
multiple predictor model; and (3) the quality or accu- 
racy of the prediction equations c4itaincd. 

In another segment of tlic study tlic prcdicti\o 
\alue of student academic report, within the multiple 
regression models, will be sought in an examination of 
the different validities obtained for sclf-rcporlcd high 
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school grades in separate subject-matter areas — that is. 
those “components" that make up the overall student- 
reported high school GPA. Additional determinations 
of predictive validity, for a form of student academic 
report, will utilize several SDQ items that reflect the 
student's self-concept of academic ability. This presents 
an opportunity for comparisons betw’een the SDO 
validities obtained and a considerable amount of prior 
validity research with this type of construct. Finally, in 
an effort to understand and possibly enhance the bases 
of the validities obtained, the analysis will explore dif- 
ferential prediction for broad curriculi m subgroupings 
of students who d'ffcr in terms of their self-reported 
high school course (curriculum) concentration and in- 
tended college major. 

Related Research 

Previous research, regarding self-reported high school 
grades as predictors of college academic achievement, 
has consistently sustained the finding that those validity 
levels arc comparable to validities obtained for tran- 
script (school-reported) data (Maxey, 1972; Hoyt and 
Munday, 1968; ACT, 1971). Based on a large number 
of studies carried out for the American College Testing 
Program, validity coefficients ranging between .40 and 
,60 have commonly been found when high school 
grade S-—W he ther school- or student-reported — are cor- 
related with college grades (ACT, 1973). Validities fall- 
ing w-ithin a similar range have been found for studies 
conducted by the College Board using student (SDQ)- 
reported high school GPA and class rank as predictors 
(Donlon, 1984). For the most part, in both College 
Board and ACT samples the levels of predictive validity 
for student-reported high school GPA remain some- 
what below that of the school-reported GPA as a predic- 
tor of college grades. As examples, mean correlations 
between SDQ-reported high school GPA and tirst-year 
college GPA were found to be .44, whereas the mean 
coefficients for school-reported GPA were ,48. With 
high school class rank as predictor, the respective con- 
trasts are r's of ,43 and .49. Overall contrasts between 
high school class rank and high school grades as predic- 
tors (school- or student-reported) indicate that class 
rank is either as good as GPA in predicting college 
freshman GPA (Donlon, 1984) or only slightly poorer 
(Maxey, 1972). 

Evidence has also been relatively consistent in sup- 
port of the superiority of student-reported high school 
grades as predictors of college grades when contrasted 
with tests of academic aptitude (Baird, 1969; Cole, 
1969; Hoyt and Munday, 196S: Richards and Lutz, 
1968). The magnitudes of the differences betw’een these 
two predictors were reflected in median r s. over a num- 
ber of schools, of .5 \ f(^r student-reported high school 



grades and .43 for ACT admission test scores (Richards. 
Hc:)lland. and Lutz, 1967). In addition to higher zero- 
order r's, student-reported high school grades have, con- 
comitantly, added more to college grade prediction in 
multiple prediction equations (i.e., produced larger stan- 
dardized regression w'eights) than did ACT test scores 
(Baird, 1976). 

Group differences, based on sex or race, have not 
generally been highlighted in a\'ailable studies aimed at 
contrasting predictive validity between student- and 
school-reported high school academic performance or in 
contrasts betw^cen student report ofacadcmic ability and 
standardized admissions tests. In one study, dealing pri- 
marily w'ith comparisons between predictive validities 
for student self-reported high school grades and ACT 
admissions tests (Baird, 1969), results reported by sex 
show that validitic ' . btained for females were uniformly 
higher than those wotained for males (w'hichevcr predic- 
tor is considered). Subgroup differences based on sex or 
race, in validity studies using student self-reported 
grades as predictors of college GPA, have also been 
touched upon occasionally in terms of accuracy of predic- 
tion for the various subgroups. Thus, on the basis of 
mean absolute errors (MAE's) in the prediction of col- 
lege GPA, equations containing ACT scores for females 
w ere somewhat more accurate than those for males (Saw- 
yer and Maxey. 1982). An “inference" of less predictive 
accuracy for black students was made from that same 
study, based on the finding that colleges with a higher 
proportion of black students show validities with higher 
MAE’s (less prediction accuracy). 

In addition »o studies of the predictive \alueof high 
school academic record provided by students in formal 
self-report questionnaires, the use of self-reported aca- 
demic assessment in the form of the student's self- 
perception of academic ability has yielded predictive 
validities of considerable magnitude against college 
grade criteria. Student ratings of their overall academic 
competence in relation to peers and of their ability levels 
in specific subject-matter areas have been utilized in 
multi-item self-concept scales such as the Brookover 
scale of academic self-concept (Brookover, 1962) and 
the Peterson motivation-for-gradcs scale (Furst, 1966). 
Use of such student self-concept scales in the prediction 
of college grades has proven impiessive w’hcn compared 
with validities obtained for college admissions tests or 
high school grades and wnen utilized in combination 
with those predictors (Jones and Gricnccks, 1970: 
Sproull, 1969; Lindsay and Althousc, 1969), Levels of 
relationship between an academic sclf-conccpt scale and 
collcgc-gradcs, when compared with a standardized col- 
lege admissions test (ACT), resulted in an rof ..^4for the 
self-eonccpt scale and A> for the admissions test in a 
sample (flMained by Biggs and Tinsley ( 1970). In samples 
studied by Jones and Gricnccks (1970), there were 
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even greater disparities in fa\or of the academic selt- 
concept scale for both male and female samples (e.g.. r 
- .49 for the scale versus .22 for the SAT in a sample of 
males). Even single-item student self-ratings of aca- 
demic ability, similar to those found in the Bmoko\ er 
and other scales, are reported to be superior to measures 
of academic ability as predictors of college grades 
(Baird, Nichols and Holland, 1963). However, 

over a large number of stud:-'s in which a motivation-lor- 
grades scale was incorporated in multiple regression 
equations (after SAT scores and high school grades had 
been included), the increment in multiple R averaged 
only 3)3 (Oppenheiin, 1970), 

Methodological attempts to enhance and better ex- 
plain grade prediction, based on the t\pes ot academic 
self-report information just considered, have focused 
on differential prediction studies using samples of stu- 
dents with differing academic or curriculum back- 
grounds and expressed interests in their major fields ot 
study or occupational choice (Holland and Lutz, 1968; 
Norris and Katz, 1970), Student ratings of academic 
interest in various subject areas, for example, provided 
greater differential validities than absolute (standard) 
validities in the prediction of grades obtained in high 
school senior year and college freshman year (Norris 
and Katz. 1970). Such enhanced prediction of relative 
success based on differentiation between important 
(relevant) aspects of student educational and other bio- 
graphical or background experiences has been sought in 
a variety of differential validity studies (Lunneborg. 
1966, 1968; Lunneborg and Lunneborg, 1966, 1969) 
and in moderator-variable approaches that seek to un- 
cover those background variables that predict most efti- 
cienlly for differing student subgroups (Ghiselli. I960; 
Klein. Rock, and Evans, 1968; Rock, 1965). Based on 
some degree of success, such approaches have helped 
to explain more thoroughly the roles played by differ- 
ent background variables for differing categories of indi- 
\idiials in an academic prediction system. 



METHOD 

Sample Description 

The sample available for assessing the predictive valid- 
ity of SDQ-provided academic self-report information 
consists of 10,573 first-year college students who had 
entered five state universities in September ot 1986 and 
had completed the newly revised (1985-86) version of 
the SDO as part of the application proc 'ss. These stu- 
dents represent a subsample of a larger (,;iginal sample 
of 13.748 entering freshmen from these universities 
vho were utilized in the initial (Phase I) study of SDO 
accuracy and are also the ones for whom first-year col- 



lege GPA scores could be obtained.’ A detailed descrip- 
tion of the original sample and the procedures for ac- 
quiring and assembling the data set arc described in the 
first-phase study of SDQ response accuracy (Freebcrg, 
1988). 

The total sample size for each of the five participat- 
ing universities in this study phase is presented below 
along with the sample sizes for sex and racial subgroups 
in each school. The schools are designated by letter 
code only — both here and throughout the paper. This is 
because separate data analyses are presented, by 
school, and anonymity was agreed upon whenever re- 
sults were to be reported for an individual institution. 

Total 

Sample Size 



School 


<\) 


Tcmalc 


. .dv 


W'hnc 


Black 


A 


1545 


744 


771 


1112 


224 


H 




l."^24 


Ui05 


2h(J7 


Ihl 


C 


l.W 


lUl 


f)27 


1273 


2S 


1) 




1 


1223 


1715 


93 


h 


2M} 


l.\^2 


1041 
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Of the total sample of 10,573 students, 50.2 per- 
cent arc female and 49.8 percent male. While students 
constitute 79 percent of the total sample and black stu- 
dents 5 percent; the remaining 16 percent are Asian, 
Hispanic, and American Indian, or those unidentified 
as to race. Although these proportions arc comparable 
to those found for sex and ethnicity in the sample used 
for study Phase 1, it should be noted that this is a 2 
percent decrease in the proportion of black students 
and a 2 percent increase in the proportion of white 
students for this Phase H sample — a change that could 
be the result of a higher dropout rate early in the fresh- 
man year among black students, for whom no first-year 
criterion score would be available. 

Data Analysis 

'I he primary approach used to demonstrate the predic- 
tive value of stiuicm-rcportcd academic information 
from the revised SDQ (as high school GPA or as class 
rank) is one of contrasting the overall validity and rela- 
tive contribution of those variables v^iih scbool-reponed 
academic information in comparable validity analyses. 
Thus, equations for multiple R used to predict first-year 
college achievement customarily incorporate college ad- 
missions test scores in conjunction with cither high 

'Six st<itc uniNcrsitics constituted tlie original sample. One ot those, 
uith an N of Sl3 students in the Phase I study, was dropped from this 
second-study phase since it permitted a pass fail grading option in the 
freshman sear and thus could not prt>vKle suitable first-scar GF.A. 
criterion data for present studs purposes. 
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sch(M)l (transcript )-rcporlcd grades or high school- 
reported class rank, which is to be designated here as 
the '*school-rept)rt model" (assumed to be based on a 
relatively error- tree information source). 'Fhe contrast- 
ing prediction model is one based on student-reported 
high school grades or class rank and is designated as the 
"student-report mcHlel" — based on a source considered 
fallible and known from pre\ ious studies to deviate, to 
some extent, from the true data source as represented 
by sclmol-reported information. 

Of specific concern in what will be the first segment 
of the study analvses are not only the differences found 
in o\erall levels of validities (as multiple R's) and the 
relative contribution of predictor variables in each 
model but differences in the precision or quality of that 
prediction for first-year college GPA. These latter two 
forms of comparison are to he made on the basis of the 
weighted contribution of each of the variables in the 
different models (as standardized regression weights) 
and of prediction accuracy based on absolute and rela- 
tive prediction errors in the multiple regression equa- 
tions. Such contrasts between the models are to be exam- 
ined for two racial subgroups (while and black students) 
and for male and female stuilents.* A more detailed per- 
spective on the predictive value of the student-reported' 
high school record is prov ided in another segment of the 
.inalysis dealing with comparative validities for each of 
the subject-matter areas that, in effect, constitute the 
major components of the student -reported high schcHi! 
(iPA, That is. separate validities will be computed for 
student-reported high schtuil GPA in the subject-matter 
areas of arts and music. Pnglish. foreign language, math, 
natural science, and sc')cial science, along vv ith the GPA 
as composite for these subject-matter areas. 

A third segment of the analysis will define the ex- 
tent to which available SLXJ variables, rellccting the 
student's self-concept of academic ability, can add to 
the multiple prediction equations obtained in the tirst 
portion of the validity analyses. The added contribution 
to R of that construct will he based on three SDQ items 
analyzed separately and in a composite scale score. 
They arc: ( 1) the student's highest degree goal. (2) ad- 
vanced placement intentions, and (?i) self-ratings of abil- 
ity relative to peers in several subject-matter areas. 

In a (inal study segment a brief analysis is under- 
taken that deals with differential validity in multiple 
prediction of college GPA for four student subgroups. 
I'hese were defined on the basis of S DO- reported 
course concentration in high school (math'science ver- 
sus non-math science) , in ccuiiunctitin with expressed 
intent to go on to a college major in the math'science 

S.jiuplc ttir lUhtT racral ctimic ''Uhi.roups (Hispanic. .-\sian. and 
.American Indian) were not sufficient in th«. five universities f<^r useful 
multiple leuiessmn an.ilvsis 



versus ntm-math 'science areas. Differences in the pat- 
terns of validities, regression weights, and precision of 
prediction for these subgroups ean add to an under- 
stantling of inlluenees on the overall validities identified 
in the irlier segments of the study. 

In the conduct of the analyses it is important to 
note several pednts that, together, precluded combining 
all five schools into one overall sample. The first is that 
two of the five state universities could provide schoed- 
reported high school (iPA only (Schools A and B) be- 
cause they do not ordinarily obtain school-reported 
high school class rank. 'Phrec of the five could provide 
only schotd-reporled high school class rank (Schools C, 
D. and Ei) but not GPA. The consequence is that all 
analyses of school- report and student -report prediction 
models had to be carried out separately for the two 
"high school GPA" universities and the three "high 
school class rank" universities. Second, within each 
such analv'sis a dccisicm was made to treat the schools as 
replicates and to repeat any analysis over more than 
one university sampled — sample sizes being sufficient 
in each school to permit such separate analyses. This 
decision to replicate analyses in order to examine the 
stability of results over at least two samples stemmed 
from: ( 1 ) dcnibts about pooling data from schools where 
there were broad differences in students' mean college 
admissions test scores (i.c.. SAT-V and .SAT-M); (2) 
the distinct possibility that scale qualities, on which 
each university's first-year GPA criterion measure is 
based, might vary markedly from school to school, thus 
making any interpretation of pcK)lcd results teniums: 
and (3) the need tc') provide a basis for confirming com- 
parative differences bctvveen subgroups, especially in 
regard to patterns of the relative contribution of predic- 
tor variables to multiple R\. Tor example, replication 
provides the primary justification h)r defining group 
differences where standardized regression w'eights are 
being considered. 

RESULTS AIMD DISCUSSIOIM 

Validity Based on School- versus Student- 
Reported High School Grade-Point Average 

predictive validities in the form of zero-order correla- 
tions between high school academic performance and 
first-year college GPA arc shown as follows for the two 
universitN' samples for which both school-reported and 
student -reported high school grades were available 
(Schools A and B). 

rrcdicftir SclKutI A S{ h(>oi H 

Student ( SDO )*rcp<irtcd MS (i[^\ 

Schonl-rcitortod MS (iPA 



.44 

4S 



.44 

5(1 



'riicsc validities are highly similar to those found in 
previous contrasts between student- and school- 
reported data based on the earlier version ol the SDO. 
Previous findings, derived from a large number of col- 
leges {Donlon, b)S4). resulted in mean r\ of .44 as the 
validity for the student-reported high school GPA and 
.48 for the school-reported high school (3PA. School- 
reported high sc1k)o1 op a thus shows a slight but cc)nsis- 
tent superiority to student-reported GPA, It can be 
noted that the differences favoring school-reported 
high school (jPA as predictor in contrast to student- 
repiM'ted high school GPA may. in part, be attributable 
to differences in the number of scale intervals used in 
defining those two data sources. Thus the student- 
reported grade information is obtained from a 12-pt)int 
GPA scale (SDQ item #10. with the GPA scores rang- 
ing from A+ to il or F). whereas school-reported (}PA 
is on a more continuous scale from ().()() to 4.00. I'he 
greater scale refinement for the seluml-reported data 
could be a factor in producing slightly higher R's for 
that predictor. Hovvcxcr. it is the relative importance t)f 
these variables of academic grade performance, along 
with other academic ability predictors used in the adniis- 
sions process, that is of primary interest for present 
study purposes — that is. based on multiple regression 
anahses that customarily combine standardized admis- 
sions test scores with high school grade performance. 
Tht)sc validities {R's) are presented for Schools A and 
B in Tahle 1. along with standardized regression 
weights (SRW's) that indicate the relative contribution 
of each of the three predictor variables (high school 



GPA. SAT-Verbal and SAT-Mathematieal ) to the re- 
sulting coefficient. Fach analysis is shown separately 
for student-report and school-rept^rt hkhIcIs by sex and 
race. 

As in prior studies, admissions test scores are 
found to provide small but significant increases in 
validities over those obtained tor high school GPA as 
the sole predictor of first-year college GPA {AC'W 
1973: Baird. 1976: Donlon, 1984). In the present study 
samples, those increments range from about .02 to .O.s 
when the multiple R\ are contrasted with the zero- 
t)idcr r's already shown. A 1st) similar to prit)r research 
findings are the consistently larger R's obtained when 
school- re ported high school grades are used in the multi- 
ple regression as compared with student- re ported 
grades. This is apparent for the validity results within 
the different subgroups, for each school, as seen in 7'a- 
ble 1 . It is also apparent when the total samples of each 
school arc compared — that is. the school-report model 
in both Seht)ols A and B results in an R of .51: whereas 
the student-report model produces an R of .48 for 
School A and ,47 for Sdu)ol B. 

Further comparability to previous findings can be 
seen in I'ablc 1 in the patterns of relative contribution 
of the predictor variables based on the SRW's. I'he 
largest contributor to validity is, uniformly, the high 
school grade performance \ ariablc (student- or school- 
reported). which contributes, in almost all instances, 
some two to three times as much to the prediction of 
first- year college CJPA as cither SAl'-V' or SAT-M. 
Overall, this pattern of relati\ e contributit)ii to validity 



Table I. Validities {R's) and Standardized Regression Weights b> Race, Sex, and F^rediction Model {School- and 
Student-Report) for Two “(iPA Universities'' 
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for the three predictor variables in both sch ^Is and 
both prediction models is also found to be similar \\ itliiu 
svx and race subgroups. Comparisons hcfwecfj the sub- 
groups show a tendency for the regression weights of 
the SAT verbal scale to provide a somewhat larger con- 
tribution to R for females than for males. However, the 
more salient contrast between the subgroups is seen in 
the pattern of regression weights for the subsample of 
black students in comparison to white students. Ftir the 
black students, :he relative contribution of either an 
SAT-V or SAT-M score to the multiple R is gcneralK 
greater than it is for whites, in each of the four cross- 
tabulation categories of school- and student-report mod- 
els h\ Schools A and B, the SRW‘s for SAT-V or SAT- 
iM among black students are at least 60 percent as great 
as the high school GPA contribution to the validity 
coefficient. For white students that proportion does not 
exceed ,^7 percent. Academic ability scores from a stan- 
dardized admissions test would thus appear to have a 
greater relative effect on the prediction of college GPA 
for black students. Whether this effect could be attrib- 
uted specilically to racial group membership or would 
also he found for a subsample of white students from 
the same or similar high schools {i.c.. having similar 
SAT mean scores, educational experiences, etc.), re- 
mains an open research question not resolvable with 
the present study data. 



Validity Based on School- Versus Student- 
Reported Class Rank 

I'or the student samples from those three universities 
for which only high school class rank was available as 
the school-reported academic performance predictor 
(Schools C, D. and E) similar v alidity analyses to those 
carried out for Schools A and B were undertaken. 

Zero-order r's for each school, using high school 
class rank (school- and student-reported) as the predic- 
tor of tirst-ycar college GPA follow: 
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in , ,hools .A and B. as well as previous SDQ (indings. 
the tendency remains for sehooi-reported academic per- 
formance data to \ieid somewhat greater predictive va- 
lidi.lv than the student-reported data. ' 

in Table 2 the validities obtained as multiple R's 
are presented along with their associated SRW's for 
each of the three schools, the two prediction models, 
and for sex and race subgroups. Contrasts of the two 
models in the pattern of R's indicates (as for the equa- 
tion containing high school GPA as predictor) that the 
validities based on school-reported high school class 
rank aie somewhat higher than those based on student- 
reported infornuititm (i.c., an increment in R of about 
.02 to .04 that holds across school, race, and sex subsam- 
ples). The magnitudes of these vaaidities using high 
school class rank as predictor, however, vary rather 
widely across the three schools. Validities for School D 
are seen to be the highest (R's of about .50) and at 
levels close to those obtained with high school GPA in 
the prediction equations for Schools A and B, whereas 
the sample for School C yields markedly low er levels of 
validity with R's in the high .3()'s. 

The differences in patterns of regression weights 
between schools and between subgroups, by race and 
sex. arc of particularintercst. These SRW's indicate that 
in the patterns of predictor-variable importance. School 
C is highly similar in pattern to that shown previously Fir 
the two schools using high school GPA as predictc^r (i.e., 
clear dom-inance of the high school academic perfor- 
mance predictor). The pattern differs considerably for 
the SRW's of Schools D and B in that the contributions 
of cither SAT-V or SAT-M prove equivalent to class 
rank, if not greater in some of the subgroups. For exam- 
ple. inSchool E. for the school- or student-report predic- 
tion model, the SAT verbal score is of major importance 
in producing the R of .47 obtained for female students 
when contrasted with the cemtribution of class rank as 
predictor. This result is not obtained for the male sub- 
group vvlu^se pattern of SRW’s shows a proportionally 
larger contribution of class rank (school- or self- 
rcpnrtcd). Contrasts by race — possible only for Schools 
D and E — indicate tlic relatively dominant role played 
by SAT-V as a predictor in the validities obtained forthe 
black student samples.’' 

Any attempts at explanation for a number of the 
distinct differences across schools, in either the magni- 



. <esc validities are seen to be markedly lower, over- 
all. than those reported for high school GPA as a 
single-predictor variable. They are also uniformly lower 
than a mean r of .4.^ reported for a larger sample of 
schools and students using student-reported high seho(')l 
class rank from the earlier version of the SDO (Donlon. 
19N4). As was found for the high school GPA predictor 



A'' poiiilod oul in ihc prcMuus ''Ub''eclion. Uittcrc’iiccs in scale relinc 
nicnt could serve to innucncc the si/c of the resulting validitv coelli- 
cicnls somewhat. In this insianee. one variable is based on a scale 
wtih onlv si\ steps (i.e.. SDO item #11 used tin student report of 
high school rank), in comparison to the rclativcls continui»us pcrccn- 
tile rank scale used lor school-reported high school class rank. 

^V’s available tor black students in School C weie Uu> small to permit 
multiple regression analvses 



and Standardized Regression W eights by Race, Sex, and Prediction Model (School- and 



Table 2. Validities (K's) c 
Student-ReporU for Three “Class Rank L'niversities 
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liidcA of the MilidilicA tound or the rchiti\c contribuiioii 
ot the predictors. \u’>uld be highly ^peculati\c. Such 
explanations would require appmpriaiel> detailed intor- 
nKition regarding the selection process in each school, 
adduional measures of the capabilities of their tresh- 
inan students and. especially on the criterion side, their 
grading practices during the freshman year. It should 
also be under'^tood. ho\^e\er. that the variations be- 
tween schools obtained here are not entirely uncom- 
mon helvveen individual colleges and imiv ersities oi 
even hetvseen multischool samples Irom sUilIv to siiulv 
(Boldt. Maxev. B^72l. 

Precision of Prediction 

l:\amination ot the iiecuri^ey vd predietuMi tor the 
validities obtained abewe can add io tlieir interpretative 
value and the comparative role ot prediction nuulels 
that incorporate school- versus SDU reported high 
school academic performa.nee Aeeuraev in terms ot re- 
sidual error, based on differences between actual CiPA 
and the predicted lirst-vear college GPA. was deter- 
mined In two indices; (1) the mean absolute error 
(MAI ) representing the magnitude of ihe (.hllerenee 



between the actual and predicted GPA tor each 
student — reg'^rdless of sign — averaged mer all meni- 
hers of the pLirtieular student suhsample. and (2) the 
mean signed residual error based on the averLigc ot the 
error differences, taking into account the direction ot 
the error in prediction, thus permitting identification ot 
the degree of over- and underprediction within sub- 
groups ot a larger sample. 

Results of these two ' urns ot error of prediction 
are presented in Table 3a \ov the two high school GPA 
samples (Schools A and B) and in I able oh ti'ir the 
three schools in which only high school class rank en- 
tered into the valiLlity equations (Schools C. D. and h). 
The patterns ot prediction error arc reasonably similar, 
overall, for Schools A and B in terms of both mean 
signed residuals and MAP’s. Although MAH's lend to 
he slightlv, but eonsistentlv . larger for School A than 
lor School B. all fall within about .45 to .55 grade units 
ot eiTt^r iK'lween the predicted and actual college GPA. 
These values of i\bmn one-hall of a grade unit conform 
verv eloselv to previous study lindings of the magni- 
tudes ot prediction error obtained when student- or 
school-reported academic perlormanee (as high school 
CiPA) is used in e nhination with standardized lest 
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Table 3a. kcsidual Values for Mean Signed Residual Error and Mean Absolute Error Indices (HS GPA 
Schools A and B) 
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Table 3b, Residual \ allies for Mean Signed Residual Error and Mean 


Absolute Error Indices (HS Class Rank 
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scores for multiple prccliclinn of college grade aehie\e- 
menl (Sawyer and Maxev, l^HM, 19S2). 

Comparisons between the seitool- and student- 
report prediction models, on the basis of MAb.'s in 
lable 3a. show minor differences overall: ho\\e\cr. the 



mean signed residuals show shghc but generally larger 
error lor the self-report model than for the school- 
report model. W'hen comparisons by sex are consid- 
ered. differences in degree of predictive aceuraev ap- 
pear tri\ial in both schools, with only a trend toward 
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slightly higher MAE's for males — a n'sult entirely eon- 
sistent with the eomparative MaH findings. b\ sex. re- 
ported by Sawyer and Maxey (197<J). Males also tend to 
show eonsistent overpredietion (negative in sign) tor 
mean signed residuals— that is, males are more likely to 
have achieved lower lirst-vear college GPA scores than 
would be predicted from the equations. Comparative 
prediction errors for white and black students are the 
more pronounced, as seen in somewhat larger MAE s 
for black students and distinctly larger mean signed re- 
siduals reflecting consistent ovei 'rediction. Thus, to a 
comparatively greater degree than whites, black stu- 
dents achieve lower first-year college grades than would 
be predicted from the regression equations containing 
their high school GPA, in combination with their stan- 
dardized admissions test scores. 

The patterns of comparative findings for accuracy 
of prediction in the "class rank schools," Schotds C\ D, 
and E in Table 3b, are fairly similar to the accuracy 
findings for Schools A and B (in Table 3a). Thus: (1) 
results for prediction accuracy replicate well across the 
schools: (2) the school- and student-report prediction 
models continue to show results similar to one another: 
(3) sex differences remain essentially minor, with the 
trend toward poorer precisit>n of prediction in the form 
of higher MAE’s for males: and (4) MAE/s tor black 
students tend to be slightly larger than those for white 
students, whereas signed residuals continue to show 
consistent overpredietion for blacks in contrast to 
whiles. One plausible hypothesis for explaining differ- 
ences in o\er- and underprediction for sex and race 
subgroups might focus on their disproportional involve- 
ment in different fields of studv that mav , in turn, have 
different effects on grading standards. 

Validity of Self-Reported Grades for Separate 
Subject-Matter Areas 

In addition to the overall high schc>ol GPA reported by 
siudenls in Ihc SDQ, the students also pro\itle grade 
information for the individual subject-matter areas. 
I his is in the form of student-reported high schmtl "a\- 
eraiie izrade tor all cc'iurses taken in each of si.x areas: 



arts and music, I:inglish. foreign and classical language, 
math, natural science, and social science and history 
(SDO item #6). Relative differences in validities of 
those self-reported grades for the prediction of college 
GPA (as zero-order r s or as contributions to multiple 
regression) has not generally been a subject of study. 
Where subject-area high school grades ha\ e been corre- 
lated with college grade performance, they have most 
often been between the same, or corresponding, sub- 
ject areas or between subject area achievement test 
scores and college academic achievement (Donlon, 
1984). Results of those prior study analyses indicate — 
not ^urprisingly — that specific high school grade perfor- 
mance in a particular subject area has the highest v'alid- 
itv for college achievement in the same or a closely 
related academic subject area. 

Using as replicates the colleges tor which school- 
reported high school GPA data were available (Schools 
A and B), the validities — as zero order r's with lirst- 
vear college GPA as criterion — were obtained for each 
of the six SDO-reported subject-matter areas and for 
an unweighted composite of all six. (Validities using 
student-reported iiigh school GPA, as predictor, are 
also presented for comparison and as representative of 
the best "weighted composite.") The pattern of r\ 
shown in Table 4 is highly similar for Schools A and B 
in that self-reported arts and music course grades result 
in the lowest validity for self-reported grades of any of 
the subject areas (r's = .15 and .17). Self-report 
\alidities for the remaining subject areas arc approxi- 
mately equivalent to one another in their prediction of 
lirst-vear college GPA (r's in the low to mid-.30's). An 
unweighted composite of these six SDO-reported aver- 
age grades provides a distinctly higher validity coeffi- 
cient (/' - mid .40’s), that is also equivalent to the r tor 
the student-reported high school CjPA ot .44 in each 
sample (i.e., the best weighlctl composite).' The 

.\ wciuhlcJ conipoMic h;iscU on \\w suhiccl-?n;itlcr ;irc:is. ;id- 
|U''lcd k'r iiuMibcl ol louisC' taken in eath aiea. Mol allemplevi 
because siiiUeni response to that neni is leased t»n "luimher t'l etuiises 
taken or pl.in to l.jke." whereas suh)eel-area selPreport ot ,i\er.iee 
erade tor eaeh course is l^.ised on ' courses \ou ha\e already taken 



Table 4. Zero-Order Validities Between College CPA and Student-Reported tirades in Kach of Si.\ Subject-.VIatter 
.Areas I Schools A and B) 
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I'ahle 5. Validities C/^'s) and Standardized Regression Weij^hts for Each of Six Subject-Matter Areas* 
(Schools A and B) 
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validities ot each o\ the sul'jjeet-matter sell-reported 
•irades when used with SA I*-\^ and SAT-M secures \or 
miiltijde predietion oMirst-\ ear eollcuc (II^A are slunvii 
aknie w ith the resulting SRW's in 'I'ahle 5. 

I'he patterns o\' validities by subject area are simi- 
lar h^r hiUh schools (as was the ease for zero-order / \). 
l:\peeted Itiwer R\ are lound tor the arts and music 
subject iUea {R's in abtuit mid-.aO's in contrast to all 
lUher R\ oj abtiut .40) with similar levels of predietiv e 
validity tor the five remaining subject-matter areas oI 
self-repi^rted grade average The separate high seluml 
subject area ccmiponents. however, are clearlv not as 
high in vaiiditv as either the R based on use of an un- 
weighted amipt^site id' those subject areas [R -■ .40. for 
School A and .47 for School B) or the R based on 
student-ieported high school C1I^\ {R .4S (or School 
A and .47 tor Sehoid B). Ol note is that the unweighted 
cimiposite of self-reported grailes for the subject- 
matter areas used as j'lret.lietor results in validities 
nearlv identical to that ot the student's self-reported 
(iP.A as predictor when combined with admissions test 
scores in these mutliple regression analyses. 

The pattern id' beta weights in Table 5 relleeting 
the relative importance ot the predictor v ariables indi- 
cates that tor the arts and music subject-matter area — 
with its lowest overall valiilitv — SA T- Verbal scores j'lro- 
vide the major eonlribution to pre'diction. unlike the 
other subject areas tor which self-reported grades tend 
to predominate. I hat relative dominance id' gtades in 
the predietion equations is most evident in those R\ 
derived from the two grade comj'»osiies. 



Student Perception of Academic Ability in the 
Prediction of First-Year College Grade-Point 
Average 

The three SDO items used to measure a student's self- 
pereeived aeademie abilitv (described in the Method 
subsection), as well as the total-scale sciu'c of the three 
items combined, were added to the multiple regression 
analvses following inclusion of SA'l-\‘ and SAT-M 
scores and high school academic performance as predic- 
tors o( first-year college (iPA. it should be noted, how- 
ever. that use id such a lew available SDO items ex- 
tracted from the much larger questionnaire comprises a 
“fortuitous scale." more limited in scope of content and 
number of items than the previously studied and more 
tormaliv developed scales ol self-[KTceiveil academic 
abilitv (e.g.. the Brookover and IV'terson scales). As 
such, direct comparisons of present results with priiu 
validity stuilies of similar constructs must be interpreted 
cautiouslv — il only on the grounds of limitations in reli- 
ability for a three-item scale. 

W’hen the three SDO items or the total scale score 
are stepped in to the regression equations containing 
the three other predictors, the increases obtained in 
multiple R prove to be entirclv trivial for the student 
samples in anv of the live schools. The increment in R 
does not exceed .01 . a result that could be eonsidered 
similar to the finding from the Oppenheim (1970) sur- 
vey of studies, using a motivation-for-grades scale, that 
indieateil average increases in R of only .03 when the 
scale was added to high school grades and SAT scores. 





Tabic 6. Correlations (r's) Between Self-Bercci\ed Academic Ability and First- Year College GPA 
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I'hc minimal incrcniLMil in the \ alit.lil\ coctliciLMit. when 
the sdt-porccived acatlcmic ability score is added to the 
equations, does not imply either that the scale as an 
individual predictor or the items that eonstitute it lack 
predictive validity. In fact, as will he seen in results 
presented later, signitieant \alidities as zero-order r’s 
are found between sclf-percei\ed academic abilits 
scores and college freshman GPA. What it does indi- 
cate is that there is little additional eontrihution to pre- 
diction of criterion variance once SAT-\’ and SA f-M 
and high school academic pcrtormancc arc accounted 
toi m the equation. 

I he /L'ro-order r s {prcdieti\e \alidities) tor the 
academic self-concept scale and tor each ot the three 
items of the scale are presented in Table b for each ot 
the \w e seh(Hils. 

\ aliditics obtained for the total scale are reason- 
abb similar across the schools at a le\el ol about .20. 
Item \alidities retleet greater \alues for Advanced 
Placement (AP) course plans and selt-comparison with 
peers than for the student’s planned educational level. 
.\s miiiht be expected, given the caveats niL'iitioncd pre- 
vivHislv , the r s tor this three-item scale arc appreeiablv 
lower than those reported tor the longer Ikookover and 
Peterson tvpes ot scales useel in previous studies, in 
which correlations ranging from the mid-.40’s to low 
.50’s have been reported (e.g.. Biggs andlinslev. 1070: 
.lones and Grienecks. 1070). In these and similar stud- 
ies, the academic sell-concept ‘-calc has also been touinl 
to result in somewhat better predictive validities than 
standardized eoUciie admissions tests — a result not con- 
sistent with the lindmgs for the scale applied to schools 
ot the present stndv sample. That is, the r's between 



and SAT-M and et)llege (iPA. for each (d the 
live schools, tend to be uniformlv higher than the three- 
item academic sclt-ctnieept derived Irom the SDO (see 
Table 7). 

Certainlv, there is no conlirmation in the present 
studv data to support still another previouslv reported 
research tiiuling. that single items involving student 
self-ratings of academic ability or scholarship can serve 
as better predictors ot college grades than can high 
school grades (Baird. IdbV: Nichols and Plolland, 
ldb3). C'orrelations obtained between high scln>ol CiPA 
(school- or student-reported) and tirst-vear college 
GPA for I niversities A and B are found to be in the 
low to high .4U's for these samples; levels ot r that iire 
patentlv higher than those for an\ single SDO item 
used in the academic sell -concept scale. 

Predictive Validity for Subgroups by High 
School Curriculum Concentration and 
Planned College Major 

An examination ol the validitv ot another lorm id SI)(^ 
academic information is possil^le on the basis ot dilter- 
ential prediction of iirsi-vcar college (jPA tor student 
subizroLips having broad distinctions in their high school 
course concentration, coupled with their intended ad- 
Iciie major (i.e.. suhtiroups distinguishahle by math 
science aiul non-math science high school backgrounds 
and pkmnei.1 college major). 

In order to provicle a brief analysis ot ditterential 
validitv for these important subgroups and still provide 
replication of the analvsis. tvvo schools were chosen 
from the hve available seluuds in the sample: School A. 



Table 7. Correlations (r s) for S.\ T-V and S.\ T-M and Self Perceived Academic Ability Scale 
with First “Year College (fP.\ 
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for which high school GPA was used as the academic 
predictor, and School H. for which class rank was used. 
'I he tour relevant subgroups definable for the differen- 
tial validity analyses are: (1) high school non-math 
science course concentration, intended college non- 
malh/scicnee major: (2) high school non-math. science 
concentration, intended college math^scienee major: 
(3) high school math/scicnce concentration, intended 
college non-math 'science major: and (4) high school 
math/science concentration, intended college math 
science major.*' 

Multiple R's for these lour de lined subgroups are 
presented in Table 8 along with the SRW's indicating 
the relative importance of the independent variables as 
predictors within each subgroup. 

I 'airly uniform levels of validity appear within each 
school over the high .>chool course concentration.' 
college major subgroups as well as for the school-report 
and student-report prediction models {i.e., R\ in the 
low .,S()'s for School A and high .4()'s for SchcH)l 1:). As 
in the analvses presented earlier, the expected superior- 
ity in validities occurs consistently for the school-report 
model in comparison to the student-report model. 1‘he 

'll sh(uUd lx- urulcrsltiod liiat tlau v^crc un.ivarlaldc lo amiiini 
uliclluT or not I lie 'NUKlcnt's inicniion rcuaidimi a college ma)o; was 
canicJ out in llie Ircshman \cai (uheilicr In dcdarim: die mau>r or 
in aeiual e('ur''es taken) 



pattern of relative differences in the importance of the 
three predictor variables, within each of the four math 
science-non-matlvscience subgroups, indicates (largely 
in conformity with earlier analyses) that a measure 
based on high school academic performance (GPAi or 
class rank) tends to produce the dominant contribution 
to criterion variation in terms of SRW's. This is clearly 
the case in School A, with high school CjPA as a predic- 
tor. although that contribution is lessened considerably 
in School E- with high school class rank as a predictor. 

it is the relative contribution of SAl'-V and S AT-M 
as predictors, in comparison to one another and to the 
high school academic performance predictor, that war- 
rants closer examination in each of the four subgroups. 
First, there is no important distinction in this regard that 
appears for the groups that showed a '’match" in their 
academic course concentration and choice of .‘mended 
college major (groups 1 and 4), in contrast to those that 
did not (groups 2 and 3). Instead, the differences in pre- 
dictive contribution seem more contingent upon 
whether or not the student intended to major in math 
science in college. For those two groups intending to go 
on to math science majors (groups 2 and 4), SAT-Math 
is relatively more important in the prediction of first- 
year college GPA than is S A 4 - Verbal. I^v contrast, for 
those in the two groups planning to go on to a college 
math science major (groups 1 and 3), .SAT- Verbal is 
more likely to predominate in predictive importance 



Table 8. Validities iR's) and Standardized Regression Weights for Four Subgroups Based on High School 
C urriculum Concentration and Intended College Major 
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mcr SAT-Math. The finding is logical, based on the 
assumption that most of these students went on to their 
intended majors in college and, therefore, took a suth- 
cient number of courses in their respective areas of in- 
tended study to affect the criterion and resulting patterns 
of predictor contribution. 

Contrasts based on the accuracy of prediction for 
the validities obtained in the four student subgroups 
add to an understanding of the predictive role of high 
school course concentration in conjunction with college 
areas of study. For this purpose, results based on mean 
signed residual error analyses prove to be re\ ealing ot 
the nature and cjuality of the effects (i.e., MAE's pro- 
vide minimal distinctions, since they tended to be 
highly similar for any of the four subgroups at about 
one-half a grade unit, or .50. in level of accuracy). The 
results for the moan signed residuals, which are shown 
in Table S), indicate that the pattern of values for the 
signed residuals is essentially the same within a school, 
whether a student- or school-reported high school aca- 
demic information source is used in the prediction 
model, and these errors of prediction are larger and are 



in the direction of ovcrpredicfion of first-year college 
GPA for those who had planned to go on to math/ 
science majors in college. Thus these students (groups 2 
and 4) obtain a lower college GPA than would be pre- 
dicted from the multiple R — that is, they tend to under- 
achieve in terms of their first-year college GPA. Some- 
what in conformity with this second finding is that the 
mean first-year college GPA, obtained by groups 2 and 
4, tends to be lower than the mean GPA for those not 
intending to go on to a college major in math/science 
(gioups I and 3). A presumption of some penalty im- 
posed in the form of a lower first-year college GPA, for 
those who major in math and science, appears plausible 
from this evidence. It might also be assumed that this 
difference results from greater difficulty levels for the 
math'science college courses rather than any unique 
characteristics or ability levels of those subgroups of 
students — an assumption with some justification be- 
cause mean levels of SAT scores and high school aca- 
demic record for the two groups who intend to major in 
college math/science are found to be equivalent to, or 
high 'r than, the college non-math/science subgroups. 



Table 9. Mean Signed Errors of Prediction for Four High School Curriculum-by-Co!!ege-Major Subgroups, for 
School- and Student-Report Prediction Models 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This examination of the \ alidit\ of academic self-report 
information, contained in the revised (1^)S5-S6) version 
of the SDO. permitted both specific and general com- 
parisons of study results obtained with the earlier ver- 
sion of this questionnaire and with other similar student 
self-report instruments. In addition, several aspects of 
validity were explored using approaches that might add 
to a better understanding of the role of the academic 
predictors and their value in conventional prediction 
models. 

From the study findings it is evident thtit predictive 
validity for academic information from the revised 
SDO generally conforms to earlier study results with 
the original SDO. as well as other similar self-report 
instruments used with college applictmts. This is seen in 
correlations with lirst-yetir college GPA for self- 
reported high school academic performance that arc 
consistent with earlier findings — that is. Pearson's r's 
largely in the mid- to high .4U's — and validities for 
school-reported academic high school record (grades or 
class rank) uniformly higher than the sanic information 
based on student report. 'I'hat predictive superioritv of 
school-reported academic information over student - 
reported information applies equally to multiple regres- 
sion equations when those high school academic predic- 
tors are incorporated in separate prediction models. 
X'alidities {R's) obtained with the school-reported data 
in the model generally produced an increment ol about 
.()3 over that of the student-reported data. The results 
held fairly consistently for comparisons by sex. al- 
thiHigh they varied sc^mevvhat bv racial subgroup (black 
and white students) and across the five schools that 
constituted the study samples. 

1'he multiple regression analyses aNo pn>vided an 
opportunitv to examine tlifferences in the relative con- 
tribution of the several predictor variables used in those 
validity models (i.e.. high school recc^rd along with 
SA T- Verbal and Math scores). Although patterns of 
predictor contribution were broadly similar across 
schools for equations based on school- anti student - 
report of high school academic record, there were differ- 
ences of note: (I) in the importance of the predictor 
variables relative to one another. (2) in the different 
patterns of that relative importance for racial sub- 
grtuips. and (3) in the different role high schcml (if^A 
and class rank play in the prediction equations. Specifi- 
cally. the high school GPA predictor, for sex and race 
subgroups, proves to be of major imptirianec in its con- 
tribution to the prediction of first-year adicge GF^A. 
regardless of school, whereas high school rank is less 
dominant in that respect and more a function of the 
particular university sampled. Sex differences are fairlv 
minor for the patterns of predictor ccMitributicui to multi- 
ple R within a given schmM. However, where slight dif- 



ferences exist, the tendency is for SAT- Verbal to sbanv 
a rclativclv larger contributitui iov females than for 
males. Contrasts based on r:icc shtnv a proportionally 
larger contribution o( at least one of the two SAT 
scores — almost eciuiv aleni to that of high school rank or 
GPA — for black students in contrast to whites. This 
was characteristic of all schools sampled and whether 
the high school record was based on student- reported 
or school-reported data. 

The (juality. or piccision. of prediction of the multi- 
ple regression validity coefficients was alsc) examined 
on the basis of several indices: the mean absolute error 
or NfAb (degree of prediction error regardless of sign), 
and mean signed residual error (prediction error taking 
direction into account). Results with these indices gen- 
erally conform to results obtained in other studies in 
regard to the size cd' the iMAF's (between .45 and .55 or 
ahoui one-half of a (iP.A unit as the error of prediction) 
as well as their trend tenvard slightly larger magnitudes 
of error for males and for black students. Consistent 
differences in the signed residual eri\')rs occur primarily 
on the basis of race, such that the black students show a 
pattern of greater ov erprcdiction (i.e.. they under- 
achieve In terms of expected first-year ctdlege GPA 
b;iscd on R\ obtained using SA4' scores and high 
school academic record as predictors). 

A more detailed apprcciatit)ii of ilic predictive 
value of sclf-rcportcd high schotil academic pcrlor- 
maiicc was attcmfMcd using those aunponcnis that go 
into making up the student's self- reported high school 
GPa\ as a single index — that is. the individual high 
school subject -matter grades. I'or that purpose, validi- 
ties of grade averages for each of six primaiv subject 
areas reported by students in the SDO vv ere computed as 
zero-order r\ and were also incorporated in multiple 
rcgressitui aiialvscs. Using separate (replicated) analy- 
ses {or each of two universities in the : .imple. the high 
scTand grade average for the arts and music subject area 
produced the lov\ est v alidities — as/cro-ordcr /• or multi- 
ple R — with the lirst-vear college (iPA criterion, 
whereas the live remaining sub leet-matter areas (foreign 
language, linglish. math, natural science, and social sci- 
ence) ivsultcd in higher validities that were virtually the 
same as one another. An unweighted eoniposite of the 
grades derived from the individual self reported sub jeet- 
malte'P areas, when used as a pretlictt')r. results (as it 
logically should if the student self- reports are accurate) 
in an almost itientical validity coefficient as that obtained 
with the students' self-report of the single high school 
GPA. 

In an analysis of student academic sclf-conccpl as a 
predictor of adlegc GPA. some validity was evident at 
iiK'idcst levels (r = .20) for a short three-item scale 
deriv able from the SDQ. However, the magnitudes of 
the validities for the scale, or its individual items, when 
contrasted with other predictors such as school grades 



or admissions lest scores — or when incorporated in a 
multiple prediction equation — are not impressive. Nor 
do the results obtained conform closely to prior re- 
search that has suggested greater predictive value tor 
the academic self- report construct. A larger number of 
items available in the SDO that might be used to form a 
more coherent and reliable scale would probably be 
required in order to achieve results comparable to ear- 
lier findings using longer, more formally developed, 
scales, 

An assessment of predictive validity, based on stu- 
dent self-report of high school academic curriculum 
background in conjuncticMi with future intention for col- 
lege acadeiTiic major, was undertaken briefly as a torm 
of differential validation. Students \shosc high school 
academic focus was in math and science, who also 
planned to go on to math science majors in college, 
might he expected to produce patterns of v alidities with 
contributions of predictor v ariables that arc cjuitc dittcr- 
ent from students who have non-math science high 
school curriculum backgrounds and plan non-math 
science college majors. And both groups, in turn, may 
differ in their validities frcmi thewe who change from 
one academic focus in high school to another in college. 
The underlying assumption is that differential effects on 
both the predictors and the criterion for such subgroups 
mav be produced bv the differences in difficulty usually 
ascribed to math science and non -math science courses 
in high school and college. 

Differences in predictor contribution to multiple 
regression validities and precision of predict'^ *n were 
found as a reflection of differences in course concentra- 
ti(m and major field. Ihosc who planned to (and pre- 
sumablv did in a majority of instances) go on to college 
math and science majors showed a proportionally 
larger predictive contribution of SAT-Maih scores rela- 
tive to high school academic record. This is unlike the 
result customarily shown for prediction cc’tations 
wherein high schciol record, in undifferentiated curricu- 
lum samples (as seen in the other phases cif this study), 
tends to predominate to a much greater extent. A logi- 
cal corollary finding appeared for those who do not 
plan to go on to college math and science, in that SAT- 
Vcrbal performance was relatively more dominant as a 
predictor for those students. Even more revealing of 
the meaning of the differences was the precision of pre- 
diction shown on the basis of mean signed residual er- 
rors. Those students who planned to go cm to college 
rr^ajors in math/scicnce (regardless of whether their 
high-seb(Hd curriculum focus had been in math science 
or non-malh.'scicnec) showed consistent overpredie- 
tion. such that they obtained lower hrst-vear college 
CiPA's than would be predicted from their SAT-V\ 
SAT-M. and high schcml record. This despite their 
equivalent or superior performance on these three pre- 
dietems ccmiparcd to the performances of those who did 



O 




not plan to go on to math/scicnce majors in college (the 
latter groups showing slight but consistent underpre- 
diction). A reasonable presumption might be made of 
greater difficulty in math and science courses in college 
resulting in lowcr-than-predictcd grades for those who 
major in those subjects. 
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